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THE READING RECORD 


A VITAL PART OF THE TRAINING COURSE 


(aie 





W. J. McCELDOWNEY 





THERE is something very satisfying about doing a course in English 
Literature, for it is safe, simple and conscience-salving. It is also easy to 
tutor such a course, for the students know instinctively, having been 
trained to it from the primary school, just what is wanted—and George 
Saintsbury is there with the right word at the right moment. 

It is not as easy to tutor the Reading Record of the NZLA General 
Training Course. And yet it is worth while persisting with the Reading 
Record; in a library training course it is much more valuable, if done 
properly, than a set course on a single section of the classification. 

When a draft syllabus for the General Training Course was drawn 
up, a paper in English Literature was included, after the pattern of the 


Mr McEldowney is Chief of the Reference Section, National Library Service, 


and supervises the Reading Record for the NZLA General Training Course. 
Library School, 1946. 
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English Library Association’s course. It was dropped after a long dis- 
cussion at the 1941 Conference,* in which ‘ strong support was given 
to the complete removal of English literature from the syllabus and the 
substitution of a course covering the really important works in all fields 
of writing.’ 

THE SYLLABUS 

When the Training Course syllabus was published,t this suggestion 
had metamorphosed into the Reading Record: 

‘Candidates for the General Certificate must keep a record for fifty 
weeks, and candidates for the Diploma, a record for another fifty weeks,+ 
of their general reading and of opportunities which this reveals of linking 
the library with outside organisations and the interests of readers. In 
neither case need the fifty weeks be consecutive. Books and periodicals on 
professional subjects, other than those which are read in connection with 
the course for a Part may be included, but the main object of this weekly 
record is to stimulate and record the student’s general reading and to 
encourage him to relate his outside interests to his professional work. 
The Record is not intended to involve the student in a great deal of extra 
reading, but to be a record of the amount and type of the reading he 
normally does. Students should not spend a lot of time composing comments 
but, especially at the Diploma stage, there should be indiciation that the 
student’s reading is not an entirely passive occupation. The Record may be 
kept either in tabulated or narrative form. It should not be padded out 
with extraneous matter.” 

‘The number and type of books read will be determined by the tastes, 
capabilities and time of the student, but a record of fewer than twenty-five 
books (other than light fiction) read during a period of fifty weeks will be 
considered unsatisfactory and, especially in the Diploma period, students 
will be expected to include in their reading something other than fiction, 
plays, and popular biography and travel. Outstanding articles read in perio- 
dicals, and books which, though not read fully have been skimmed through 
or carefully examined, should be noted. . .Il 


That seems fairly straightforward, and yet students, and those who 
are in a position to advise students, have repeatedly asked, ever since, 
what exactly is wanted—what books should they read, what sort of 
comments should they write, are they allowed to include this, that, and 
the other? 


THE READING RECORD Not CURATIVE 

Partly this confusion is due, I think, to the fact that the Reading 
Record is not a course of instruction. The student can, of course, and often 
does, get some instruction from it, but, in the main, it is a fact-finding 
technique, and the facts that are wanted are the normal level of the 
student’s reading, and the extent of his ability to react positively to what 
he reads. The initiative is passed to the student; it is he who decides what 
form his record shall take, and it is upon that decision that the supervisor's 
judgment is made. For products of an educational system in which tutors 
normally lay out the tracks, and then set up the hurdles over which 
students are directed, after considerable training, to jump, it is apparent!) 


*New Zealand library association. Proceedings and papers of the thirteenth 
conference . . . 1941. Wellington, 1941. p.8. 

tA course of training in librarianship. New Zealand Libraries 5:101-13 D °4!. 
tThe Diploma course was later abandoned. 

\\New Zealand Libraries 5:106 D °41. 
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rather disconcerting to be confronted by a supervisor who says, in effect: 
‘Go ahead—show me what you can do, and I'll tell you what it’s worth.’ 

Speaking at the 1945 Conference, Mr G. T. Alley said, ‘ The reading 
records were included in the course to ensure that students take steps to 
become informed people. Whether they have succeeded in helping 
students to acquire a lively interest in the world we live in is another 
matter...’ * This gets near the truth, but in fact the role of the supervisor 
is more passive than Mr Alley suggests. I would say, rather, that the 
reading records are included, firstly, to discover whether students are 
taking steps to become informed people, and, if necessary, to encourage 
them to take the first steps; and secondly, to withhold rewards from them 
if they refuse to budge. A good deal of the supervisor’s time is, in fact, 
spent in suggesting ways in which students may improve their reading 
habits, but it is still up to the student to take the first steps. There are 
no tricks of technique in this part of the course. 


ACCEPTABLE TITLES 


Much of the confusion arises from the supervisor's demand for 
‘acceptable’ titles. The current notes for students express it in this way: 
‘{Students] must submit and have approved a record of their reading 
for fifty weeks, comprising twenty-five acceptable titles, and comments 
on them.’ To students who have always read well, and who turn naturally 
tc books for information and intelligent enjoyment, that, of course, 
offers no difficulty. But there are others whose main fare is light fiction 
and travel and biography, and who feel that here is an inexplicable 
demand that they should venture farther afield. And so there is; but not 
in the sense of wading through twenty-five dull, uninteresting tomes. 
What is asked of them is that they should be able to show that they can 
use books in the same way as the intelligent members of a library. 

It is not possible to lay down hard and fast rules as to what should 
be read, for tastes differ. As Mrs J. Munro said, ‘ Libraries are no longer 
deposits of pure literature, their range of material is as wide as the 
interests of the world outside, and librarians need to be more aware of 
this.’ t Students are expected to range fairly widely, but the supervisor also 
looks for evidence of particular interests. In 1944 Miss Carnell set out 
some notes on the selection of books for the Record which still hold 
good.t They are worth repeating here: 

* Heaven forbid,’ she wrote, ‘ that this reading record should lead the 
innocent into either dishonesty or literary snobbery. But it must be pointed 
out that when the Training Committee decided against the usual Literary 
History section and put in this reading record instead they did not mean 
that students should be accredited on the basis of an inside knowledge 
of best-sellers. If you are going to be any real use as a librarian your reading 
over a period should show that you are: 

* 1. Living in a revolutionary period of human history. Douglas Reed 
and Quentin Reynolds are really not good enough for this . . . 

‘2. In New Zealand. Have you read Somerset's Littledene, or Reeves’s 
Long White Cloud, or Guthrie Smith’s Tutira, or Sutch’s Quest for Social 
Security in New Zealand, or The Truth about Internal Marketing, or 
Contemporary New Zealand? 


*New Zealand library association. Proceedings of the fourteenth conference 
. . « 1945. Wellington, 1945. p.33. 

tMunro, J. Training plus. New Zealand Libraries 8:63-8 My °45. 

tCarnell, E. J. Reading record. New Zealand Libraries 7:139-40 Ag °44. 
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* 3. Have some contact with the world of ideas. God, money, child study, 
landscape gardening, music, racial problems, dietetics, soil erosion, modern 
painting—it does not matter what your interests are, but it is disturbing 
to be presented with reading lists which give no indication that the reader 
has reacted at all to his environment. 

* 4. Use books as tools. It would be useful to include in the reading lists 
a note of books consulted to find some piece of information. 


* 5. Are you aware that some books were published before we were born? 


And the current notes for students express the same thoughts in this 
way: ‘ What, then, may appear on the list? The answer is, anything, 
provided it is of good standard. It is expected, of course, that a fairly 
wide range of interests will be revealed. A New Zealander, for instance, 
should read books by New Zealanders or about New Zealand, a gardener 
should read gardening books, a librarian should read about library work. 
Political and sociological thought should interest a librarian, and modern 
literary trends. And librarians, especially those who work in public 
libraries, should know and read what fiction is considered good, not by 
the reading public, but by the serious critics . . . If a few books of poor 
quality are included, they may be accepted if the student’s comment 
shows that he is aware of their worthlessness.’ 

It is most important that the record should be an honest account 
of what the student habitually reads. Its purpose is not to enable the 
student, by shrewd selection, to pick a proportion of his reading, get 
through the General Training Course, and then relapse. Its purpose is 
to enable the supervisor to determine whether the student’s standard of 
reading is normally good enough for him to be sent out into the world 
with the marks of an approved librarian. 

The Palmerston North Branch, in a discussion on the Reading Record, 
once commented, ‘ Twenty-five books was considered too many, in view 
of the fact that this required one book per fortnight to be covered and 
the reading was intended to be of a serious kind.’* If by this it was meant 
that students had to select their ‘ acceptable’ titles from a mass of 
unacceptable ones, then the comment misses the point, which is that the 
supervisor must see the unacceptable titles as well, if he is to decide 
the student’s merits. Enough students have shown so far that it is possible 
to include their whole reading over a short period, and gain good marks, 
to demonstrate that there is no hardship. 


COMMENTS BY THE STUDENT 


The supervisor can, of course, tell from the student’s comments in 
most cases whether he is in his element or not; and this is why comments 
are insisted upon. The current notes say, ‘ The most important part of 
the record is the student’s comments. A list of first-class titles may be 
rejected if the comment shows that the student has not attempted to 
understand what the books are about, but has simply written down 
meaningless phrases of the kind that are found on dust-jacket blurbs. 
It is not necessary to summarize the book’s plot or argument—the 
supervisor can find these, if he wants to, by reading the book, or by 
recalling it. The student’s personal reaction is wanted, and may take 
many forms. With fiction, it may entail comparison with other works of 


*Branch notes—Palmerston North branch. New Zealand libraries 10:156 Ag 47. 
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the same author, or with the work of other authors of the same type; 
or a discussion of what the author was trying to say, and how effectively 
he said it. Non-fiction should be examined for accuracy, authority, 
novelty of views, agreement or disagreement with other books on the 
same subject, use for reference or for general reading. An interesting 
exercise is the comparison of reviews of a book which has caused a good 
deal of discussion. It often sheds light on the book’s probable worth, 
and is very useful in assessing the value of the reviewing journals.’ 

Once again, for the student who reads well, this presents no difficulties. 
He just has to jot down a few of the thoughts that occurred to him as he 
read his books, and that’s his record. But for the student who reads to 
pass the time away, who really likes a nice love story, the comment is 
a hurdle, and that is just what the supervisor wants to know. For if a 
student can read a great work of fiction, and simply note that it is a great 
book, or alternatively that the plot doesn’t move as well as Miss Keyes’s 
latest, then he cannot hope to be called a librarian. 

The demand for a personal comment causes quite an interesting 
reaction amongst such students. Once they have discovered that a personal 
comment really is wanted, they are tempted to sprinkle their phrases 
with such condiments as ‘I think...’ or ‘To my mind...’ or ‘I liked 
this book because . . . ’ A genuine personal reaction is quite different, 
of course, and quite recognisable; it usually picks on some small point 
or other that has aroused real interest. This is clearly shown in the 
examples that are given below. 

It was earlier (in Miss Carnell’s notes, for example) suggested that 
the comments should be quite brief, and that some books need not be 
commented upon. As the reading record technique has developed, 
however, it has become apparent that the notes should be long enough 
for the student to sum up his reactions clearly, and that there should 
be a comment for every book. The necessary length varies from book to 
book, and from student to student, but I think now that an average of 
one hundred words is the minimum. 

UNSATISFACTORY COMMENTS 

The best way to explain what is looked for, and what is actually being 
provided, in such a nebulous thing ds a reading record, is to quote 
examples, but before I do so I would give a warning that, as no two 
people think exactly alike, so no two records can ever be built on the 
same lines. A student who cannot comment naturally and freely on 
a book will only make a botch if he tries to copy the method of a more 
successful person. Here, then, are some living specimens.* 

Unsatisfactory comments fall into several classes. First, and most 
usual, is the ‘no reaction’ type, an example of which might be: 

Curnow, Allen. A book of New Zealand verse, 1923-1945. 

This is a very fine collection, and includes verse by our best poets. 

I think we should be very proud to have it, and I enjoyed reading it. 
Admirable sentiments, of course—I couldn’t agree more. But a librarian 
deals with people who expect a slightly closer acquaintance with such 
books than that comment reveals. 


*Samples which have been picked out for praise here are taken from actual 
records submitted to me during the past eighteen months; but the others have 
been made up. The spurious ones are, however incredible it may seem, quite 
representative of their class. 
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Then there is the happy soul who is quite convinced that the majority 
of the members are on the right side of the fence, and who writes glowingly 
of the latest best-seller: 

Morton, Stella. ‘ Out of to-morrow— 

In this book the author does not reach the heights of some of her earlier 
books, and yet the handiwork of a first-class novelist is there. Nothing 
could give a better picture of the dreadful consequences of war than 
Simon’s inability to find his true wife in the woman he came home to.* 

We now pass on to another type of comment which, on the face of it, 
seems higher in the scale, but which is worrying nevertheless. This is 
the ‘ shabby genteel ’ type. The record usually consists of the best possible 
books of a century or so ago, seldom strays beyond literature and art, 
and is written as for a Stage I test. 

Butler, Samuel. Erewhon. 

The way in which this book is written makes it evident that Butler was 
one of the greatest and most thoughtful writers of the nineteenth century. 
His style is always lucid, and I liked particularly the account of the journey 
over the mountains. New Zealand is fortunate is being able to claim such 

a writer as one of her own. 


It is good for people to read Samuel Butler; it is better if they can get 
an inkling of what he was writing about. And one wishes that these 
students, who read nothing but the best books, would sometimes take 
a look round the libraries they work in and see that there are quite 
estimable books which deal with very interesting matters having nothing 
to do with either literature or art. 

Notice the reference to New Zealand in two of these notes—it crops 
up in the most unlikely places. Some students have a kind of over- 
consciousness of being New Zealanders, and pick up every little crumb 
that is dropped to them, in the manner of the daily press. They wouldn't 
dream of reading Mathew’s Institutional Care of Dependent Children in 
New Zealand, though. 


EXAMPLES FROM SOME GOOD RECORDS 


There are other types of bad records, but these samples give an idea 
of what they are like. Now for sqmething on the other side of the literary 
iron curtain. Here are six comments, quite different in their approach, 
which have been accepted as being really worth while: 


Holcroft, M. H. The deepening stream; The waiting hills; Encircling 
seas. 

These three essays should be read by all even remotely interested in the 
development of the arts in this country, because the author really has 
something to say. Not all he says is incontestable—some of it indeed is 
pure mysticism—but none of it is dull. In my opinion, he has more vigour 
and originality than either Sargeson or Gaskell, and contributes more than 
they do to what may eventually become the country’s culture. However, 
there is too much fret about our indigenous culture, or lack of it. It cannot 
grow if people will worry it, and since any artist is only a medium of 
expression for the group he represents, or to which he belongs, no artist 
can produce what is not in his people. When the people of this country 
have something to say, an artist will arise to say it, and though poverty 
and lack of opportunity may suppress the man they cannot suppress 
the voice. 


*In the interests of accuracy, I read this book in order to be able to write the 
comment. 
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Jekyll, Gertrude. Wood and garden; notes and thoughts, practical and 
critical, of a working amateur. 

I read any gardening books with interest, but this is one I should like 
to own. She describes her borders and plants so well. Iris stylosa she 
mentions grew better in her garden than in their native Algeria where the 
wind tears the flowers to ribbons. She grew Lilium giganteum where they 
got no morning sun—first filling holes three feet deep with compost. I must 
try it. 

Curnow, Allen. A book of New Zealand verse, 1923-1945, 

I do not think that this book covers New Zealand poetry in the period 
1923-45 adequately. To do so, prominent New Zealand poets of about that 
period should all be included. I consider the selector would have done well 
to include some of the work of Eileen Duggan (of whom he speaks rather 
disparagingly in the introduction), of Jessie Mackay, Alan Mulgan, Ivy 
Gibbs, and perhaps even W. Pember Reeves could be included in the early 
twenties. That is necessary, if a true picture of New Zealand poetry of that 
time is to be given. The selections themselves, from the work of the 
individual poets, were good, but I think some of the comment in the 
introduction could be dispensed with. 


Gordon, lan A. The teaching of English; a study in secondary education. 

The section on the inability to express oneself I believe to be very 
important. The ability to understand English should be more firmly linked 
with the appreciation of literature. I think these two should not be separated. 
After all the appreciation of literature relies upon whether one can under- 
stand it. I agree with the author in many of his points; e.g. the errors in 
the choice of school reading, the qualifications of teachers of English and 
the methods of the presentation of Shakespeare. This book is one that 
should be read by many English teachers, especially a few who taught me 


Barker, Lady. Station life in New Zealand. 

The period covered is from September 1865 to November 1868. In 
a series of letters home she gives a fairly detailed account of their daily 
life, which is extremely interesting to read now. I note with horror that she 
mentions * the exceeding joy of burning tussock *! With regard to the book 
club for shepherds she mentions ‘ The most popular books are those of 
travel or adventure; unless a novel is really very good indeed, they do not 
care about it.’ 
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The frequenter of pay collections who paid threepence for this book 
would get all of his money’s worth. It is a pity that the popular novelists 
of to-day cannot put as much both of quantity and quality between their 
covers. Mrs Henry Wood still has her readers. Her morals (in the widest 
sense of the word) were in the right place even if her heart was in Burke’s 
Peerage. 
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than note on the Book of New Zealand Verse; the student has read the book, 
oe though, and thought about it, and she gives a basis for discussion. The 
» af best record of the year was, unfortunately, not available when this article 
rtist was written—it included, among other things, a fairly searching examina- 
ntry tion of several mountaineering books, a long note on Sidney Keyes’s 
erty poems, and a comment on Landfall for December, 1948, in which poems 
ress by Ruth Dallas were picked out for special praise. 
The importance which is attached to the comments makes it 
. the questionable whether some students will ever be able to gain the General 
Training Certificate. For those students who cannot, or will not, break 
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away from light romances, travel and biography, there is no short cut 
to the end of the Reading Record. It is not a technique which can be 
learned by heart and applied at need. I can imagine a student becoming 
quite competent at cataloguing, and learning to find Mr Brown’s address 
in the electoral rolls, but never being able to present a satisfactory 
reading record. And in my opinion that is all to the good. The funda- 
mental need of a librarian, after all, is to be able to know, understand 
and appreciate the contents of books. 


SUPERVISING THE READING RECORD 


Students do not, as a rule, submit a complete record at one time. 
They are urged to send it to the supervisor in fairly small lots, so that 
those who are on the wrong track may be edged back to the right one; 
if necessary, they are then given a short list of suitable books to read 
and comment on. In some cases, when the student has simply misunder- 
stood instructions, this is sufficient to cause a marked improvement in 
future instalments of the record. But when the record is consistently below 
standard, the defects of the correspondence method become very apparent. 
As far as possible, the supervisor then asks the student to consult some 
suitable person in the same town, and that fortunate individual is also 
written to and appointed willy-nilly an Agent for the Supervisor. 

The standard is a record of twenty-five titles. Many students get 
through on their first twenty-five, but in some cases the supervisor accepts 
only a proportion of each instalment, and the full figure is not reached 
until the record reaches a satisfactory standard. If the General Training 
Course is amended according to the present proposals, the total will be 
reduced to twelve, a number which is quite large enough to reveal a 
satisfactory record. It will not mean that an unsatisfactory student will 
scrape through any quicker, however, for the supervisor will still fail to 
recognise enough titles until the record comes up to standard. Failure 
in the reading record acts as an effective bar against advancement for 
unsatisfactory students; this bar will be more dramatic if the present 
proposals for the revision of the General Training Course are put into 
effect, for it will mean that entry to the six weeks’ course at the Library 
School will be postponed until the reading record is satisfactory—and 
there will be only one such course a year. 

Forty students have completed their reading records so far, enough 
to show that this experiment devised by a far-sighted committee of the 
NZLA has made a valuable contribution to the technique of training 
for librarianship. It has proved rather difficult to administer at times, 
and improvements can still probably be made, but it is so important a 
part of the Training Course that any difficulties will just have to be 
overcome. 





NEW ZEALAND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


A SURVEY OF ANNUAL REPORTS 





R. N. O’REILLY 





© REPORTS I have received may be arranged in three groups: 
A B c 
Auckland Lower Hutt Wanganui 


Wellington Invercargill New Plymouth 
Dunedin Timaru Napier 


Group A, the main cities, comprise two free libraries and one subscription 
library. The omission is the Canterbury Public Library, Christchurch, 
a subscription library recently taken over from the University College 
by the City. I hope its report next year will be properly publicized. Groups 
B and C are the libraries of the secondary cities; B are all free, C all 
subscription. The omission from Group B is Palmerston North, though 
| have obtained that city’s Statement of Accounts for 1946/47, and so 
have been able to include this library in the tables below, as far as its 
financial picture is concerned. Palmerston North is one of our leading 
libraries, with several unique features, and I hope its librarian, Mr H. 
Greenwood, will be persuaded next year to publish a report. This applies 
also to Miss K. L. Glenn, the new librarian at Hamilton, which is the 
only omission from Group C. 

I have also had access to the Statements of Accounts of Auckland 
(1946/47), Wellington (1947/48), Dunedin (1947/48) and Invercargill 
(1947/48). Miss A. K. Elliot, the librarian, has given me Timaru’s figures 
for 1947/48 and 1948/49, and estimates for 1949/50. Lower Hutt and 
New Plymouth are the only libraries publishing accounts in their annual 
reports. I feel that this procedure has distinct advantages. Library reports 
are often received in a too complacent atmosphere, with the funds that 
made achievements possible a remote consideration. Budgets, on the 
other hand, tend to be received in a censorious atmosphere, where 
services to be given are equally remote. If the two could be linked more 
often, the costs with the achievements on the costs, a more realistic 
approach to library problems would be fostered in the minds of those 
responsible. To complete the picture for the outside world, it would be 
desirable to add as background information the yield per head of a rate 
of Id. on the annual value. This would give us some inkling of the wealth 
of each municipality. 

| hope that libraries of some of the more progressive boroughs will 
publish reports in future. I think immediately of such libraries as Hastings, 
Petone, Onehunga, Tauranga, Taihape, Hawera, Greymouth. 


Since graduating from the Library School in 1946, Mr O’Reilly has worked, 
in his capacity of Relieving Librarian, National Library Service, in the Lower 
Hutt Public Library, the Health Department Library, the Petone Public Library, 
and the Oamaru Public Library, as well as for short periods in other places. 
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QUALITY OF THE REPORTS 


About the reports as reports: Invercargill must have pride of place 
this year because of its informative discussion of what was involved in 
going free, as it did as from Ist October, 1948. Its setting out, its tone of 
enthusiasm, its relegation of statistics to appendices, its floor plans, all 
give this report an enduring interest and reference value, though its printed 
cover is reduced in effectiveness by unattractive typography and an 
unrevealing photograph of the building which houses the library. Lower 
Hutt again leads in format and presentation, in the way it stresses weak- 
nesses while taking proper credit for advances, in its detailed and 
illuminating statistical analyses (though these latter are marred by some 
simple arithmetical mistakes), in its pride in its internal building reno- 
vations. Wellington leads in the meatiness of its discussion; the item on 
its new scheme of pooled non-fiction and standard fiction for its branches 
is particularly valuable. In other respects Wellington and Auckland are 
as similar as they are comprehensive. The statistics of these two library 
systems are more directly comparable than those of any other libraries 
in the country. I should like them, however, to separate out in their stock 
figures the non-fiction in the lending departments. 

Timaru is sketchy, over-brief, but pleasantly infected by the enthusiasm 
of its librarian. Napier is unpretentious, factual, business-like. New 
Plymouth gives prominence to a discussion of the publishing and import 
licence position. Wanganui, which is, in terms of issues, one of the bigger 
libraries (below Timaru and above Lower Hutt), draws attention to its 
fiction issues. But, avoiding complacency, it notices their * ever- increasing 
pressure,” and reminds the city that ‘a revision of the policy of admini- 
stration is long overdue’ in the direction of the free-and-rental system. 
Dunedin gives prominence to the work of its four subject rooms, and 
concludes with an interesting analysis, obtained by sampling, of the 
issues of the lending department (a total issue figure for the year would 
have made this sample better). But it cannot be said that any real picture 
emerges of this fine library. 

There is still a great deal of room for improvement in the quality of 
reports. I suggest that the following information could well be included: 

Finance. Important items are: total expenditure, book fund, salaries 
fund; desk receipts, endowments, borough contribution. Whether 
this latter is by transfer from General Account or Library rate 
or both, the total should also be expressed as the equivalent 
of a rate on annual value. 

Number on staff, other than custodians, etc. 

Square feet of public space, work space, stack space. 


A simple count of reference inquiries would also be valuable. 


THE GOOD AND THE POPULAR 


The practice of starting the report with issue statistics, still followed 
by Auckland, Wellington and Timaru, tends to give these an over- 
riding importance we do not, in our professional discussions, accord them. 
It seems to me that popularity is a very valuable thing in a public library. 
We are not justified in assembling excellent book collections if they are 
not used. But we can make it clear, as Wanganui does, that popularity 
may be dearly bought, if it means exceessive issues of B fiction and light 
magazines. 
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The question surely is: What are we trying to popularize? There is, 
in one public library with which I am acquainted, a sign that reads, 
‘No book so bad but it has some good.’ It could just as truthfully read, 
‘No book so good but it has some bad.’ We are not trying to popularize 
books as books. That is the publishing trade’s business. We are not even 
trying to popularize non-fiction books as non-fiction books, but the public 
services we can render through organized collections of books. A collection 
is, {0 me, a group of books, treated as a unity, which jointly elucidate 
some central theme or subject. A collection has as its ‘ apex’ certain 
advanced or specialized works, and certain of those influential works 
best appreciated by those who have made a serious study of the subject. 
Good collections are comprehensive, many-sided, graded in difficulty, 
arranged to bring out the inter-relationship of the various specialities 
of the subject, and they have as a base a broad and wide range of material 
interesting to the layman of average intelligence. I believe that good 
collections in well used libraries result in a progressive transformation 
of casual lay demand into informed, articulate demand; and that this 
could even be laid down as one of the central principles of librarianship. 
If this is so, then there are two sure tests of librray progress. First, there 
is a marked increase in the use of the * apex’ works. Second, there is 
increasing attention to the specialities of a subject, which justifies the 
hiving-off and development of new collections. There is no reason why 
we should not make use of these tests in evaluating our work in our annual 
reports, instead of relying so much on issue figures. 


FILLING IN THE IssuE PICTURE 


To take an example from Lower Hutt, which is the library I know 
most. The gardening collection is now such that hardly a work of horti- 
cultural or botanical interest is too advanced to attract readers, and 
sub-collections are being built up, each dealing with an individual garden 
plant. Again, in the case of philosophy, a subject considered marginal 
in most public libraries, and one in which the average stock is likely to 
consist of the ‘ how to be happy through human’ type of book, there 
are now three different editions of Plato’s Republic in active circulation, 
and Popper’s Open Society, a marginal purchase in 1947, issued each of 
its two volumes twelve times last year. And again, in standard fiction, 
where this library is now pre-eminent, the two-volume edition of Proust’s 
Remembrance of Things Past, turned down as too solid in 1947, has since 
been purchased, and is, in library parlance, ‘out all the time.’ I have no 
doubt but that Lower Hutt will be also purchasing the full twelve-volume 
edition (of which it has several isolated volumes) as soon as the announced 
reprint is available. Information of this kind can help to make it clear 
to members of our library authority and to our citizens that public 
libraries are far more than purveyors of entertainment, however important 
this may also be. 

Both Auckland and Wellington publicize their more important 
collections, but still subordinately to the general issue picture, instead of 
vice versa. The detail mentioned by Wellington, that there are forty copies 
of Miss Irvine-Smith’s The Streets of my City in circulation throughout 
the system, is the sort of revealing particular which is too seldom seen. 

Another way of making the issue picture concrete would be to publish 
a single day’s issue by classification number, author and title. It would be 
preferable to exclude B fiction and the equivalent magazines, also perhaps 
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most biography and travel, while giving the totals for each of these, and 
noting the instances where more than one copy of a title was issued, 
A set day would need of course to be predetermined—say the first Friday 
in August of each year. 


THE GENERAL New ZEALAND SCENE 


I am now going to set out the general picture of our libraries which 
emerges from the reports and the statements of accounts. First, the raw 
statistics, which are of dubious value taken by themselves, but which 
I shall attempt to interpret and fill in afterwards, are given in the 
accompanying table. Expressed per head of population, these figures 
become: 


LIBRARY STATISTICS EXPRESSED PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


" Non-fiction Borough 
adult Stock contri- 
issues 


Borrow- Tota 
ers issues 


Library 


Auckland 29p.c. 
Wellington 16p.c. 
Dunedin 4lIp.c. (?) 
Lower Hutt 19p.c. 6 
Palmerston Nth. (No report) 
Invercargill 28p.c. 9 
Timaru 55p.c. 17 
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Timaru 55p.c. 17 
Wanganui 24p.c. 11 


New Plymouth _ 17p.c. 9 
Napier 14p.c. 7 


a 
o vt 


Note.—Borough contribution and book fund are calculated on the 
estimated population for the year for which they are quoted. Other 
figures are on the population as at Ist April, 1949. 


These figures give evidence of great unevenness in standards of 
service and coverage. They also indicate that free service is only one 
of many factors in reaching adequately the full electorate. Lower Hutt’s 
underlining in its report of the need for more service points for suburbs 
up to five miles from the library is to the point. 

It would be fairer to some libraries, Napier for example, and Lower 
Hutt again, if the position as it was a few years ago were also given. 
In general, those libraries make the best showing which have the longest 
lead in terms of fair budgets and trained librarians. 

And now a little of the background of these libraries, as it is known 
to me and borne out by the reports. _ 


THE MAIN CITIES 


Auckland. Auckland Public Libraries are our largest and most 
adequate system of public libraries. They have been free for some three 
years only, but have the greatest lead in expert librarianship and good 
city support. They have the staff, they have the stock (though their book 
fund has perhaps not been sufficiently increased to meet the demands 
of free service), they have a big and well used reference department, they 
have the service points and they get the results. The breadth and solidity 
of their achievement is a tribute to their chief librarian, Mr John Barr. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS 








Issues (1948-9) 
ee a ee ee eee a — (1947/8 unless otherwise 


or 





*? 


Population 
borrowers 
“General 
magazines 
Non-fiction 
revenue 


— 
A 
c 
a 
= 


Total 


3 
3 
= 


31/3/49 
Stock 31/3/49 


S at 1/4/49) 
= Registered 


283,418 1,487,512 £33,000 
(1946/47) 
Wellington i 21,494 159,687 605,310 76,510 186,348 297,659 1,165,827 £43,705 £29,093 
Dunedin Be 29,078 119,957 (?) (?) (?) 128,595 (?) £16,040 £15,038 
Lower Hutt ber 7,645 26,500 144,376r 15,729 50,869 51,128 262,102 £6,088 £4,648 
Palmerston Nth .. (no report) £7,000 £4,596 
(1946/47) 
Invercargill + 7,476 41,384 99,025 29,718 28,821 66,352 223,916 £7,581 (?) 
(1948/49) (est)a 
Timaru .. - 11,006 44,955 173,133 32,546 61,445f 82,338 349,462 £6,873 £5,940 £1,600 


Wanganui a 6,037 35,895 196,774 9,938 34,766 45,399 286,877 (2?) (?) £l oa 
(est)a 
New Plymouth .. 3,489 = (?) 117,603 14,797 26,787 30,799 189,986 £3,567 £1,650 £1,250 
Napier .. Ne 2,673 20,659 85,436 5,718 17,859 23,577 138,546 (?) (?) £1,200 
(est)a 


w 
r- 
= 
tv 
x 
= 
b 
S 


Auckland 


o 


292,834 753,213 


a Estimated from accession statistics. 
f Includes classified ion. Total figure for “ Literature’ in which this is grouped: 13,007. 
’ é portion Of rental non-fiction. 





Wellington. Our biggest and in every way our best system of sub- 
scription libraries. The standards reached in the Wellington Public 
Libraries make those in some of our free libraries look weak; it is obvious 
that freeness is not enough. On the other hand, it is strongly suggested 
on the figures that to attempt such high standards while maintaining the 
subscription system is an expensive and uneconomic proposition. The 
cost to the city per borrower is 27s. Id., as against Auckland’s 13s. 10d.; 
the cost per issue is 6d. (Auckland, 44d.); the cost per adult non-fiction 
issue 3s. Id. (Auckland, 2s. 1Id.). All this in spite of the advantage of 
a central library building that puts Auckland, and the rest of New 
Zealand, to shame, a capable young librarian, Mr C. S. Perry, who has 
already expanded and improved the use made of the system, and a staff 
quite comparable to Auckland’s. 

Dunedin. | should say that the standards of Dunedin’s stock are the 
highest in the Dominion (it has deliberately reduced its total issue 
as part of the policy of achieving these standards). It has the only 
subject-specialist reader-adviser services in the country, which have 
raised the quality of its reference services to a new plane. Its old and 
cramped premises have been transformed to be, internally, the most 
pleasant of all. Its experiments in fiction policy have been the biggest 
single factor in raising our fiction standards everywhere, and its free- 
and-rental system, the first of its kind to my knowledge in the world, 
has been shown to be highly effective in the many libraries which now 
follow it. The stage is now set in Dunedin for popularity on the solidest 
basis. But | wish Mr Dunningham would make something more of his 
annual report, as a means to this popularity. The report hardly suggests 
the splendid activity that characterizes his library. The information 
presented is highly illuminating, but it is left so much in the air. The 


public, the council, even the committee need to have the background 
afresh each year: what has been done, what is being done, what it is 
desired to attempt. 


FREE LIBRARIES—SECONDARY CITIES 


Lower Hutt. \t is clear from the figures that this library has still a 
long road to go, but it is doubtful if, in recent years, any library has come 
so far along that road in so short a time. The report, descriptively entitled 
Lower Hutt—Second Free Year, might perhaps have made more of this 
advance if it had also contrived to make some comparisons with its last 
subscription year. Here is such a comparison. Issues have advanced from 
165,373 in 1946/47 to 262,102 last year. The proportion of ‘ B’ material 
(B fiction, the equivalent type of magazines and the ‘ frothier non-fiction,’ 
which now comprise its rental issue on/y) in the total adult issue has been 
reduced from approximately 70 per cent in 1946/47 to 44 per cent (cf. 
Dunedin, 33 per cent—other libraries unknown, but my estimates range 
from 60 per cent to 80 per cent). This decrease is only relative. Absolutely, 
there has been a small increase. Non-fiction issues are approximately 
equal to Timaru’s already, if we make some adjustment for the contents 
of Timaru’s class 823. I have tried in vain to obtain sufficient figures 
from other libraries for an adequate comparison of costs, but such costs 
as I have been able to examine confirm my impression that Lower Hutt’s 
application of the Dunedin free-and-rental policy is the most economical 
way of providing popularly the highest standard of lending service. 
Here, at any rate, are some challenging totals: 
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Lower Hutt: Issues AND FINANCE 


Access- Book Desk 


Category Issues Stock Pe fund receipts 


RE NTAL mt 
Books (mainly 

fiction 83,135 
Magazines 9,477 


TOTAL 92,612 £1,619 


F REI 

A Fiction 61,241 1,1 
Non-fiction 50,869 ’ 2,3 
Magazines 6,252 


17 
39 


LOTAL 118,362 £2,343 £88 £6,249 
Grand ToTAL 210,974 20,410 5,320 £3,026 £1,707 £6,249 


Invercargill. This library changed to free service during the year under 
review. The figures must be very gratifying to the librarian, Mr C. H. 
Hulls, and to the City of Invercargill. Invercargill Public Library is an 
old established one, with a large and somewhat ‘solid’ stock, much 
of which was weeded before the change. There were also extensive building 
alterations. The library has the disadvantage of being on the first floor, 
the advantage of being in the heart of the shopping area in the middle 
of a fairly compact city. The large fiction proportion of total issues might 
perhaps be improved if rental policy were re-examined (the report indicates 
that it allows for free issue of old B fiction), and also if the exclusion 
of fiction from the room of non-fiction, and vice versa, were dropped. 
The plan suggests, at any rate, that the non-fiction room would not be 
adequately * irrigated’ by the streams of traffic to and from the fiction 
room. 

Timaru. This is one of the best libraries in New Zealand, and certainly 
the most popular. It leads on every count in our figures, and the visitor 
must be impressed by the tremendous vitality imparted to the library 
by its librarian, Miss Elliot. It is, of course, one of the oldest of our free 
libraries, it is ‘ wholly free’ (except that desk receipts are about £900!), 
it is in the middle of a compact town, though, again, most of the adult 
library is upstairs. The only criticism can be on grounds of the expensive- 
ness of the enormous fiction issue, principally B, which makes such ahole 
in the city’s generous contribution (7s. per head this year). This seems 
to me a big price to pay, but Timaru’s example makes it quite clear 
that the results can be obtained if the price is paid, and it is yet to be 
seen whether free-and-rental libraries can reach such numbers of people. 
| wonder if Miss Elliot could be persuaded to tell us next year, if only 
through a few sample counts, the amount of A fiction in the classified 
issue. It is, of course, quite a good place, on her system, to have it, and 
I hope she will make it grow still more. Only I would like to get a better 
basis of comparison with the non-fiction issues of other libraries, none 
of which, even on an adjusted basis erring on the side of stringency (say 
2.5 per head) can touch Timaru’s non-fiction figures on a population 
basis. 
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SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARIES—SECONDARY CITIES 


Wanganui. This library makes the best showing of the three secondary 
city subscription libraries reviewed here, but allowance must be made 
for the fact that its Junior and Intermediate departments are free before 
enrolment figures (particularly) are compared with those of other 
subscription libraries. Wanganui’s librarian, Miss A. M. Blackett, retires 
this year after a life’s splendid work, not only in building up the Alexander 
Library for the benefit of Wanganui citizens, but also in the NZLA for 
the benefit of all New Zealand. The Alexander Library is another example 
of years of solid librarianship backed by the city. 

New Plymouth. This library probably achieves more on slender 
finances than any other library in the country. Its quarters are cramped 
and inflexible, the staff is small (about five), the stock is worn (but well 
arranged). This is all a tribute to the devotion of its librarian, Mr A. L. 
Low, who, I should say, is the most hard working man amongst us. 
The city of New Plymouth might back his work better with funds, 
however. 

Napier. Napier Public Library, like Lower Hutt, has only emerged 
into the centre of Dominion library interest in the last few years. The 
accession figures quoted in the report are worth recording here: Fiction 
636, non-fiction 1,082 (yes!), junior 540. The librarian, Miss Jean Blyth, 
is young, keen, able, and a determined advocate of the free service that 
would bring this library into its own. The support of the city (in other 
respects) is commendable. 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARY 
SERVICE 





B. G. HOOD 





NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


IT 1s perhaps possible to trace the main developments in our national 
library pattern from the reports of the National Library Service, rather 
than from those of the New Zealand Library Association. In its com- 
paratively short history the Service has shown remarkable growth and 
achievement, and its annual report deserves careful study from all New 
Zealand librarians. 

A useful guide to the expansion of the Service could be found in the 
paragraph entitled ‘ Expenditure, Staff, Premises,’ contained in annual 
reports up till 1945 and subsequently abandoned. In 1945 the Service 


Mr Hood is Deputy Librarian, Wellington Public Libraries. Library School, 
1947. The documents examined in this article are the annual reports for the year 
ended 3ist March, 1949, of the National Library Service (Appendix H-32A) 
and the General Assembly Library (Appendix H-32). 
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had a staff of 30 and an annual expenditure of £21,223. In the Govern- 
ment estimates for the year ending 31st March, 1950, the staff is shown 
at 122, and the year’s expenditure at £130,515. Judged by its bookstock 
alone (291,983 adult and 289,644 junior), the Service is the largest library 
unit in the country. Its activities affect all librarians and all types of libraries. 

The report is divided into three sections: Section I—Country Library 
Service; Section Il—Library School; Section I11—National Library Centre. 
COUNTRY LIBRARY SERVICE 

Section I covers assistance, both in staff and in books, to public 
libraries (A service), books at a small annual charge to small independent 
subscription libraries (B service), hamper or C service (‘ in places where 
no library exists and when it is not possible for one to be formed and 
visited by the book van . . .’), a request service (to all libraries, groups 
and individuals receiving service), postal or D service (* . . . to people 
in really isolated areas’), loan collections, periodicals service, school 
library service, hospital and institutional library service, and finally, 
bookstock. 

All these divisions, with the exception of loan collections (due to 
staff shortage), record progress and increasing use of the facilities offered. 
During the year a new North Island distributing centre has been organized 
in Palmerston North to undertake the provision of the Country Library 
Service to the North Island, and this was scheduled to open on Ist June, 
1949. Such decentralization seems desirable, as Wellington is not well 
placed for service to the North Island, and the problem of accommodation 
has been for many years acute. It is, I think, regrettable that the experiment 
of decentralization through an established public library system has not 
yet been tried, and that the possibilities of regional library service remain 
problematical. 

Seven more free public libraries have now qualified for A assistance, 
and staff have been seconded to several to help with the changeover. 

Money spent on library service per head of population seems small 
by overseas local standards (and even those of the larger New Zealand 
cities) and it is suggested in the report that, in view of the increasing 
commitments of local authorities, some form of State subsidy based 
on population expenditure might be granted. The example of Norway, 
which subsidizes up to 90 per cent. of the expenditure on free municipal 
libraries, is cited. 

A new scheme is the provision of books for the camps of the Works 
Department, the State Hydro-Electric Department and the State Forest 
Service. This has been recognized as a State responsibility, and bulk 
oans of books (on a graduated basis, with a minimum of 30 books 
and roughly one book per employee) are made, the books to be changed 
three times a year from the book van. The individual Departments are 
to issue the books free and to undertake the *‘ proper management of 
camp or station library.’ This scheme, on the evidence offered in the 
report, seems admirable if ambitious. 

The total of 28,022 books requested and supplied through the request 
lservice is impressive. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 

The school library service expands with dazzling speed, and it is to 
be hoped that this expansion will result eventually in more members for 
public libraries. There is some decentralization through public libraries, 
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but little evidence of book or other support from local authorities, who 
have in most cases apparently considered school library service a State 
responsibility. The effect of such good school library service on public 
libraries might repay further study. How have junior sections of public 
libraries been affected? Is the school or the public library the best place 
to train children in library use? No doubt the Schools’ Section of the 
Association has examined this matter. 

It is good to see in the report that some progress is being made at 
last in the provision of hospital and institutional library service. Too 
often these specialized fields of librarianship have been served by well- 
meaning but often misguided charity organisations, who have been 
dependent on miscellaneous rejected books, periodicals and newspapers. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Section II records a refresher course for teacher-librarians and a 
course for Government departmental librarians, in addition to the main 
professional course which lasts from February to November. A list of 
1948 graduates and a note of their professional destinations is given. 

A statement giving the reason why Library School graduates are not 
going to public libraries seems to suffer from over-simplification. It is 
certainly true that salaries offered in public libraries are in most cases 
less than those offered in the Civil Service, while hours are often longer 
in public library work and weekend duty is involved. There have been 
considerable increases in the public library salaries, but local authorities 
progress slowly (are handicapped by Stabilization regulations and delays 
in changing Awards), and to the newly-fledged library school graduate 
there must seem to be great opportunity and attraction in a Service 
which doubles its size every few years. Government library service, 
expanding rapidly, attracts a large proportion of the Library School 
graduates, and, if the present rate of expansion continues, could possibly 
absorb the entire annual output from the School. 

When the School started, most of the libraries in New Zealand, while 
understaffed, already had librarians, and the better positions in public 
library work are vacated only by degrees. 

Valuable as it is, the Library School Diploma should not be considered 
the sole qualification for successful librarianship. There are many examples 
among New Zealand’s most successful librarians of those who have had 
no formal professional training, but who have established, organized or 
managed important collections to the satisfaction of the profession, 
library authorities and the public. 

What does appear is that the battle for the recognition of professional 
librarianship is going to be longer than the planners of the Library Schoo! 
anticipated, and until full recognition is given, salaries will continue to 
be small. This is as true in the Civil Service as in public libraries—salaries 
have risen, but only in line with other grades. Relatively speaking, the 
librarian remains on about the same level as a poorly paid teacher. An 
exception is in the university libraries where there has been a most definite 
improvement in the status of librarians. Recognition is taking a long time. 
Would the profession possibly have benefited more if the Library School 
had been accredited to the university, the diplomas of which have a 
cachet and guarantee by virtue of having been granted by a recognized 
training institution? In the meantime the School carries on in hopeless 
quarters. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY CENTRE 


Section III covers the important bibliographical work done by the 
National Library Centre, which carries out many of the functions of 
a national library. 

Some progress has been made in co-ordinating the work of the National 
Library Service with that of the General Assembly and Alexander Turn- 
bull Libraries, but with the administration of these libraries in the hands 
of three separate departments, it has been necessarily slow. Independence 
is coveted, there must be much overlapping in buying, and some collections 
are not getting the full use they deserve. And, of course, there is still no 
national library. 

The Centre has taken over many projects originally conceived and 
operated by the Association, such as the Index to New Zealand Periodicals, 
Union List of Serials, Union Catalogue, and Book Resources. It is often 
difficult to separate the inter-relationships of the Association and the 
National Library Service, but the blend has been a happy one, profitable 
to all libraries. 

Equipment for the micro-photography of the Union Catalogue has 
at last been received, and test photography is due to start shortly. 

The work of the Centre has also been increased since it has under- 
taken the ordering of books and periodicals for the Government depart- 
ment libraries. Opinions on the efficiency of this scheme differ, but much 
needless duplication of material is no doubt avoided. Request and cata- 
loguing facilities are now being used extensively by the departmental 
librarians. 

The preparation and distribution of catalogue cards for New Zealand 
books and pamphlets is also new in the Centre’s activities, and seems to 
be working well. At an annual subscription of 15s., member libraries 


are receiving good value. The present method of production appears 
satisfactory, but may absorb too much time. As the report states, * it is 
still hoped to have the cards printed when the printing situation improves.’ 


PROBLEMS TO BE FACED 


After ten years of operations NLS has acquired an excelient tradition 
of service built from a headquarters bearing little relation to an orthodox 
library. The use of book vans and the conception that books are most 
useful where people can see and use them have been factors in this success. 
Many people now turn directly for help to the Service and overlook their 
own public libraries. They know that there they will normally find the 
best range of books in the country on their particular subject. The purchase 
of marginal books (particularly American) is a most useful and necessary 
activity, but public libraries have to complement this by building up to 
the limit their own stocks of subject books and standard fiction. The 
distribution of these books by the State, when very often they are within 
the limit of local resources, will not ultimately strengthen our public 
library movement, for too often public libraries have become dependent 
on State aid, rather than treating it as a stimulus to local effort. 

Disquiet is noticeable in National Library Service reports. The 1947 
report mentioned uneven service from free libraries and emphasized 
that books on loan from the National Library Service should be regarded 
as being a subsidy on local effort. In 1948, ‘ concern has been felt at the 
number of library authorities affiliated with this system which have done 
little or nothing to develop a series of worth-while reading on a free basis.’ 
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Even more concern is shown in the 1949 report. The policy of the Service 
seems, so far, to provide books for a library starved community, regardless 
of the effort of the local authority. No librarian would dispute the 
argument that public library service is both a duty and a prerogative of 
local government, but library service being given to-day in many free 
libraries reflects service from the State rather than from the local authority. 
Loans of books, secondment of staff, and other assistance, suggest a 
possible future situation when the local authority provides merely the 
buildings for library service. 

Outside the scope of the system there are many ‘subscription libraries 
which receive no benefit from the funds spent by the Government, although 
the taxpayers of the whole country pay the bill. It is possible that some 
of them spend more money and give better overall library service than 
many free libraries.. Subsidies are a very usual way of channelling State 
aid to local authorities but if the Government's intention is to ensure 
that standards of library service are to be maintained and improved- 
and it is—then it does appear as though the free-or-subscription choice 
which has been adopted as the test for qualifying is scarcely a satisfactory 
formula. Some scheme for a graduated system of State aid according to 
the local effort needs to be worked out by the Association in conjunction 
with the National Library Service. This is the most urgent question facing 
the Association and a solution cannot be delayed much longer. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY LIBRARY 


Tue Annual Report of the Chief Librarian records satisfactory progress 
during the year, and some anxiety about the size of the book vote. The 
functions of a national library in New Zealand are shared by no fewer 


than three libraries, and the General Assembly Library, besides under- 
taking what appears to be a much-used reference service for members 
of Parliament and Government Departments, also looks after such 
matters as copyright and official international exchanges. 

It is useful to know that the Library now possesses complete files 
of the London Times (* so far as it is possible’), and that an additional 
assistant has been appointed to work on the indexing of early Wellington 
newspapers. The Library has a small bindery which turns out excellent 
work, and has bound 2,268 volumes during the year, and rebound or 
repaired another 624 volumes. 

The Chief Librarian points out that important sections such as Law 
are suffering from lack of funds, but in spite of this there is a note of 
1,293 accessions in the sociology section, which seems to indicate that 
the position is not yet serious. Fiction accessions seem comparatively 
high, and perhaps a solution here, if fiction has to be provided, would be 
to obtain fiction loan collections from the National Library Service, 
and deploy funds saved to the purchase of subject books. 





NZLA COUNCIL 


NOTES ON MEETING HELD ON 16TH SEPTEMBER, 1949 


Present: C. W. Collins (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, 
N. Bateson, E. A. Evans, M. S. Fleming, J. W. Kealy, H. G. Miller, C. S. 
Perry, G. C. Petersen, T. K. S. Sidey, W. S. Wauchop and the Secretary. 


Welcome to new member: The President extended a welcome to 
Mr H. W. B. Bacon, Chairman of the Library Committee of Petone, 
who was unable to attend the first meeting of the Council held on 
13th May. 

Consideration of the Association's financial position: The Hon. 
Secretary reported that a letter, dated 29th August, had been signed 
by the President and forwarded to the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, asking for £1,500 to enable the Association to continue its work 
until the end of 1951. Mr Bacon pointed out the need for trying to build 
up a steady increased income for the Association. Reports received. 

Superannuation. The Hon. Secretary reported that provision to enable 
Government employees to transfer from government to local body 
superannuation funds was contained in the Act to Consolidate and Amend 
the Law Relating to Superannuation, 27th November, 1947. The Local 
Authorities’ Section, which had asked Council to take steps to ensure 
that such provision was made, had been informed that no action was 
necessary. Statement received. 


Library binderies. Mr Petersen reported that, as requested at the last 
meeting of the Council, he had made investigations into the practicability 
of establishing a library bindery in the North Island. He had made 
inquiries through the Employers’ Association, the Immigration Depart- 
ment and other channels, but there appeared to be no possibility of 
establishing a bindery at the present time, because of the shortage of 
experienced bookbinders. It was resolved that an exploratory approach 
be made to the New Zealand Disabled Servicemen’s Re-establishment 
League (Inc.), with a view to the long term needs of library binderies. 
Mr Petersen was asked to report further if the situation changes, or if 
more staff becomes available. 


Recommendations from conference. The Hon. Secretary stated that 
the action taken with regard to the resolution on book imports was 
reported in the minutes of the meeting of the Standing Executive 
Committee held on 30th June. Mr Bacon asked whether any member 
libraries had complained that they were unable to get books, and was 
informed that one library had advertised in the A.L.A. Bulletin, asking 
for gift copies of books from the U.S.A. On the motion of Mr Bacon, 
seconded by Mr Wauchop, it was resolved that the Secretary write to 
the librarian concerned, informing her of the facilities available for 
importation of books, and stating that the Council regrets that she did not 
take advantage of those facilities before making an appeal in an overseas 
periodical. 

Recommendation from the seminar on children’s libraries. The con- 
ference seminar in May had asked the Council to urge the Director of 
Education to give priority to the recommendations contained in the 
Library Section of the Primary School Reading Report. Copies of the 
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report, Reading in the Primary School, were examined, and it was found 
that the recommendations were concerned mainly with the work of the 
School Library Service of the National Library Service. The recom- 
mendations were therefore referred to the National Library Service for 
comment. Mr Alley reported that some of the things asked for in the 
report were already being done by the National Library Service, but that 
others could not be undertaken because of more pressing work. When 
the Director of Education returned from overseas the whole question 
of School Library Service was to be studied consultatively by the Education 
Department, and many of the recommendations made in the report 
discussed at the seminar would probably be superseded. It was resolved 
that, in view of the likelihood of approaching action, the Council considers 
that the time is not ripe to make the representations suggested by the 
seminar on children’s libraries. : 

Recommendation from the cataloguing seminar. It was reported that 
a draft guide to the indexing of newspapers had been prepared by Mr 
A. G. Bagnall, and had been circulated for comment. 

Estate Duty. The recommendation from conference that represen- 
tations be made to the Hon. Minister of Finance to exempt from estate 
duty bequests of literary material to public bodies was conveyed to the 
Minister on 29th August, with a request that he meet a deputation from 
the Association on 15th or 16th September. Mr Nash had replied on 
12th September, stating that he would be prepared to meet a deputation, 
but saying that he did not consider it would be possible to allow any 
exemptions from estate duty. If at any time a bequest of national 
importance were made to a library, the present Government would 
consider sympathetically an application for a grant towards payment 
of the estate duty assessed on such a bequest. It was resolved that the 
letter be received, the Minister be thanked for his reply, and the question 
of another approach by way of deputation stand over for reconsideration 
at the next meeting of the Council. 


Exhibition of English printing. An exhibition of the Renaissance of 
English Printing, 1890-1940, was to be sent to New Zealand in November, 
1950, and the British Council has asked the Association to arrange 
an itinerary for sending the display to libraries. It was resolved that 
the Council approve of the Association assisting with the arrangements 
for the circulation of the display, and recommend member libraries to 
provide facilities for the display where possible. 


Municipal Association remit on Government aid to libraries: A letter 
dated 4th July, 1949, from the Secretary, Municipal Association of New 
Zealand (Inc.), asking for comments on Remit 50, set out on pages 95 
and 96 of the Proceedings of the 36th conference of the Municipal! 
Association, was received. The Secretary reported that the remit had 
been referred to the Local Authorities’ Section for comment. 

It was resolved that the following statement be adopted and 
forwarded to the Municipal Association: ‘ This Association appreciates 
the need for some systematic appraisal of the way in which Government 
aid to libraries is at present being made available, and the method and 
nature in which such aid should be extended. The Association has already 
set up a committee to deal with this matter, and would appreciate the 
support and co-operation of the Municipal Association in pressing the 
Government for such an investigation.’ 
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United States Education Foundation in New Zealand. A circular 
letter dated 16th August had been received from the United States 
Educational Foundation in New Zealand, asking for suggestions for the 
1950 programme. The Secretary was asked to reply, confirming the 
request made by the Association in 1949 for a study of New Zealand 
libraries to be made in 1950, and stating that the Association has no 
further suggestions to make for 1950. 


4udio Visual Committee. A report on the work of the Audio Visual 
Committee was received. One meeting of the committee had been held 
during the year, at which the new catalogue of the National Film Library, 
then being prepared, was discussed, and suggestions made. The committee 
had also been responsible for abstracting, for publication in New 
Zealand Libraries, important articles on developments in the use of audio 
visual materials abroad. 

Bulletin Committee. Editorial work on the Who’s Who was proceeding 
satisfactorily, and should be finished by the end of November. 


Committee for Reviewing Books for Children before Publication. A 
statement made on behalf of the committee, that the book Nimble, 
Rumble and Tumble was now being printed, was received. The Council, 
at its meeting on 20th May, 1948, had agreed to guarantee the purchase 
of 1,000 copies of this book when published, and member libraries 
would be circulated and asked to support the publication. 


Committee on New Zealand Geographical Headings. The committee 
had met on 15th September, and discussed regional headings for New 
Zealand and outlying islands. 

Recommendations had been prepared, and after further examination 
would be circulated to Branches and published. The committee had 
decided to proceed with a revision of the Pacific Islands section of the 
Dewey classification scheme. 


Fiction Committee. Select fiction titles by authors not included in 
the 1949 report were being annotated for publication in New Zealand 
Libraries, and the authors would be considered for the next edition 
of the committee’s Report on Standard and Popular Authors. 


Librarians’ Salaries, Conditions and Qualifications Committee. The 
Patron of the Association had asked the Director of the Stabilization 
Commission to receive a Geputation from the Association, and this was 
arranged for 12th August. The Director of Stabilization had pointed out 
that the Stabilization Commission had power to make pronouncements 
only where employers and employees agreed on a salary scale, and that 
it was not prepared to proceed with the salary scales submitted by the 
Association unless the approval of the Municipal Association was 
obtained. It was agreed that a letter from the Local Authorities’ Section 
of the Association, approving of the permissive scale forwarded, would 
be welcome. Approval was given to a suggestion that a remit recom- 
mending the adoption of the revised permissive scale should be sent to 
the Municipal Association for consideration at its next conference. The 
committee’s revised report to Council on salary recommendations for 
public libraries was tabled, and it was resolved that it be approved for 
submission to the Stabilization Commission, subject to its approval by 
the executive of the Local Authorities’ Section. 

Library Buildings Committee. Publication of a statement on elementary 
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principles of library planning, an annotated reading list, and a statement 
on Government subsidies for library buildings, was approved, and it was 
rgsolved that the last be forwarded to the appropriate Ministers and 
given publicity in suitable quarters. 


Library Legislation Standing Committee. The Committee had not met 
and had no report, but copies of the rules of the University and Research 
Section had been circulated to members for consideration. 


New Zealand Book Resources Committee. The following recommen- 
dations from the committee were approved: (1) That negotiations be 
continued with the Government, with a view to publication for the 
Association when possible by the Government Printer of the Union 
List of Serials, subject to the interests of the NZLA in‘ the publication 
being properly safeguarded. (2) That the selling price for the 1941-46 
cumulation of the Index to New Zealand Periodicals be as follows: 

For New Zealand libraries with a total annual expenditure 
(a) over £5,000 £3 10s. bound; £3 unbound 
(b) £1,000 but not more than £5,000 £2 10s. bound; £2 unbound 
(c) under £1,000 £1 10s. bound; £1 unbound 
Others £3 10s. bound. 


and that a discount of 33 and one-third per cent. be allowed to single 
library purchasers on all copies after the first. 

(3) That a letter be sent from the Association to the Chief Librarian 
of the General Assembly Library, stating that the indexing of newspapers 
is regarded as a project of national importance, and urging that the full 
indexing of a metropolitan paper be proceeded with, if practicable. 


International Federation of Library Association. The question of 
increasing the subscription to IFLA, which had been raised with the 
Association by circular letter dated 19th March, 1949, and which had 
been referred to Council by the Standing Executive Committee, was 
considered. The Secretary stated that the Association had paid an annual 
subscription of 89.30 Swiss francs for the years 1948 and 1949, and that 
the amount due was 240 francs, on the basis of 600 members. It was de- 
cided not to increase at present the amount paid. 


Provision of sets of plays by public libraries. The sub-committee had 
met, but it had no report. 


Amendment to boundaries of North Island branches. Letters had been 
received from the Auckland and Wellington Branches, agreeing to the 
proposed changes in boundaries. Council approved new boundaries as 
follows: Auckland Branch, to cover the area north of a line drawn from 
Wairoa on the East to Waitara in the West; Palmerston North Branch, 
to cover the area south of a line drawn from Wairoa in the East to 
Waitara in the West, including places on that line, and north of a line 
due east from Otaki to the East Coast; Wellington Branch, to cover the 
area south of a line due east from Otaki to the East Coast, including 
Otaki. 


Canterbury Branch. Mr Collins reported that the Branch had not 
yet taken any action with regard to implementing its recommendation 
that a survey of comparative salaries in librarianship and other professions 
open to graduates be undertaken, but that it was expected that an 
investigation would be started shortly. 
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Palmerston North Branch. Mr Petersen reported that the Brancn 
had held a regional conference a few months ago. There had been a gooh 
attendance of members from the enlarged area of the branch, and 
members had expressed appreciation of the opportunity for discussiod 
of problems. 


Local Authorities’ Section. Mr Sidey reported that the Hon. Secretary 
of the Section had been issuing a newsletter to local authorities, and that 
a reasonable percentage of applications for membership of the section 
had been received. 


Schools’ Section. Approval was given to an application from the 
section for a grant to cover the cost of 2,500 reprints of an article to be 
printed in the September issue of New Zealand Libraries and the issuing 
of a circular letter making an appeal to primary schools throughout the 
Dominion, and to the post-primary schools which had not joined the 
section, to become members. 


University and Research Section. A meeting of the section had been 
held in the evening of 15th September. There had been a good attendance, 
and matters discussed had included translators, IFLA, periodicals in the 
field of librarianship and coverage by specialization in that field, activities 
of the section, interests of special libraries, training of librarians for 
libraries represented in the section, status of librarianship; availability 
of medical journals, and other topics. The section had been asked to 
nominate a correspondent, in touch with the interests of specialized 
libraries, to the IFLA sub-committee on special libraries and docu- 
mentation centres, and it had accordingly decided to nominate Mr 
E. H. Leatham. Council approved this nomination. 


Esther Glen award. The judges had recommended that no award be 
made for the year 1948-9. 


Committee for revising the Case for Free Library Service. Letters 
dated 30th August and 15th September, from the convener of the 
Committee for Revising the Case for Free Library Service, were received, 
together with a draft of the revised Case, dated August, 1949, copies of 
which were distributed to members of Council. It was resolved that the 
draft be referred back to the committee for revision, on the assumption 
that all members of the Council will send comments to the Secretary 
to be forwarded to the committee, and that the Standing Executive 
Committee be authorized to give final approval to the revised Case 
before publication, provided that the revision is submitted in a relatively 
final stage, complete with photographs and statistics. It was further 
resolved that a letter be sent to the convener of the committee, expressing 
Council’s appreciation of the large amount of work that had been put 
into the preparation of the draft. 


Library Training Committee. Council considered a report from the 
Training Committee. The Secretary read a letter (undated) which had 
been received from the Chairman of the Local Authorities’ Section on 
16th September, too late for consideration by the Training Committee. 
The letter stated that the Wellington City Council considered that the 
amended training proposals should not be adopted before the section 
had had an opportunity to consider them at a full meeting. A question 
was asked about the possibility of library training being given through 
the university. It was pointed out that there was no possibility of this 
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being done in the near future, and that if the revised course were post- 
poned for another year it would be 1953 before the revised Part II of 
the General Training Course could be given through the Library School. 
It was therefore decided to start the revised course on Ist May, 1950, 
as recommended by the Training Committee. Council resolved that the 
report of the Training Committee be adopted and the recommendations 
implemented, it being understood that such an adoption will not prejudice 
the ultimate establishment of a chair in Library Science at a future date. 
(The report, as adopted, is printed elsewhere in this issue of New Zealand 
Libraries.) 


1950 Conference. The Secretary read a letter from the Town Clerk, 
Wellington, asking whether the Association would reconsider its decision 
to hold the next conference in May, 1950, and arrange for it to be held 
during the Wellington City Council’s financial year, preferably in March, 
1950. It was resolved that the date of the 1950 conference be left to a 
sub-committee, consisting of Mr Perry and Mr Alley, to discuss with 
the Chairman of the Wellington City Council Libraries Committee. It 
was agreed that the appointment of a programme committee be left to 
the Standing Executive Committee. It was also agreed that a conference 
fee of 5s. per person be charged. A letter was received from Mr John 
Bostock, Representative, The British Council, asking whether the 
Association would be prepared to accept an invitation to a small 
reception if arrangements could be made for one to be given by the 
British Council. It was resolved that Council approve the acceptance 
of such an invitation. 


Proceedings of the 1949 Conference. The quotation from the Caxton 
Press had been accepted on the strong recommendation of the Bulletin 
Committee. It was resolved that the selling price of the 1949 Proceedings 
be increased to 5s. 


Interloan cards. \t was resolved that approval be given to the 
Association office to sell interloan cards at a price to cover costs. 


NZLA COMMITTEES 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS ADOPTED BY COUNCIL 


BOOK RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


THE Committee met in Wellington on 15th September, 1949, and 
submitted the following report and recommendations: 

Interloan borrowing. The committee has approved a change in the 
existing system, whereby in future the National Library Service will 
send interloan cards, on behalf of a number of large and medium sized 
libraries borrowing through the Service, direct to the holding library, 
which will send the titles requested direct to the requesting library without 
sending them through the National Library Service as at present. 

* Book Resources.’ A comparative analysis of material requested and 
located in 1946 and 1949, based on the first six months of both years, 
was received, and the Hon. Editor of New Zealand Libraries has been 
asked to publish the information. 
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U.S. Book Exchange, Inc. Consideration was given to a proposal that 
New Zealand libraries should participate in a scheme for an exchange 
of books between New Zealand and the United States of America, but 
it was decided that no combined effort could be planned at present, 
and that the matter be left to individual libraries. 

Union List of Serials. Ways of publishing the Union List are being 
explored, with some degree of success. In the meantime, preparation for 
publication is being continued, and it has been agreed that a typed copy 
will be circulated to the main libraries for checking before printing is 
started. A further report will be made to the next meeting of the committee. 


Union Catalogue. \t was reported that the microfilm equipment re- 
quired for the union catalogue project had been received, but that the 
filming could not be begun because of wiring and accommodation 
difficulties. The question of alternative accommodation is being followed 
up 

Central Bureau for Library Book Imports. It was reported that the 
Comptroller of Customs had agreed to grant block licenses to boroughs 
of 20,000 and over as from the 1950 licensing period. 

Index to New Zealand Periodicals. \t was reported that both the 
1941-46 cumulation and the 1948 issue of the Index would be available 
shortly. 


COMMITTEE ON (SMALL) LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Assistance from overseas. The Tennessee Valley Authority, in response 
to a request for assistance, has sent a complete set of isometric drawings 
and sketches of floor plans of the five basic prototypes in use in the 
Authority’s area. Copies of these prints, which will be very useful to 
New Zealand library authorities, are being made, and will be available 
on request. 

The American Library Association has sent helpful information about 
new buildings, and old buildings which have been remodelled, in the 
United States. The Secretary, NZLA, acting on the suggestion made by 
the ALA, will write direct to the libraries concerned, on behalf of the 
committee, requesting further information and, if possible, pictures and 
plans. 

Assistance to New Zealand library committees. Requests for assistance 
have been received from the Papatoetoe Borough Council and the 
Castlepoint County Council. The committee forwarded comments o 
the plans submitted. < 


Portfolio on library buildings. Certain preliminary work has been done. 


LIBRARY TRAINING COMMITTEE 
Council approved the report in the form given below. 
The Training Committee met in Wellington on Thursday, 15th 
September, 1949. 
|. PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE GENERAL TRAINING COURSE 
In accordance with the recommendations made in the committee's 


last report (1949/25) and approved by Council, the draft plan for a 
revision of the General Training Course was circulated to Branches and 
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Sections on Ist June. No comments were received from Sections or from 
the Otago and South Canterbury Branches, but the committee has 
considered the comments made by the Auckland, Palmerston North, 
Wellington and Canterbury Branches. The proposed changes now sub- 
mitted to Council by the committee are set out briefly below: 


(i) Part I. To be given by correspondence as at present, but to consist 
of twelve sections, i.e. sections 1-4, 6-8 and 10 of the present Part |, 
and sections 4-7 of the present Part II. In addition, students will be 
required to submit a list of twelve books read with personal comments 
and criticism, and this record must be satisfactory before a pass is 
granted for Part I. It is recommended that graduates of a British 
university or approved foreign university be granted exemption 
—— the reading record, but that no other exemptions be given 
in future. 


(ii) Part II. To consist of a six weeks’ course at the Library School. 
Lectures and practical work will be given on Cataloguing and Classi- 
fication, General Bibliography, Book Selection, Relations with 
readers, Publicity, etc. (the present section 5 of Part I), Quick 
reference books (the present section 9 of Part I), History of Libraries, 
National Library Service, Free Library Service, Overseas libraries 
and work with young adults. Visits to libraries in the Wellington 
area will also be included. At the satisfactory conclusion of the short 
residential course the Library School will recommend to the Training 
Committee of the NZLA that the Association’s General Certificate 
be granted. 


Admission to the course. The committee recommends that the con- 
ditions for admission be amended as follows: Applicants for 


admission to the course must: 


(a) be at least 18 years of age by the Ist January of the year in 
which they start the course. 


(5) be in regular paid employment for not less than 15 hours a week 
in a library eligible for institutional membership of the NZLA 
and must have been working in such a library for six months 
on the Ist August of the year in which they start the course. 


have passed the School Certificate examination, the University 
Entrance examination, or any recognized equivalent or higher 
general educational qualification (special exemption from this 
condition will be granted to applicants who have been engaged 
in library work since on or before-31st December, 1943). 

(d) be personal members of the NZLA and continue as members 
for the duration of the course. 


[The Training Committee will consider applications from persons 
not qualified under (a) and (b) as above, but admissions will be 
made only in exceptional cases.] 


(iv) Fees. It is recommended that the fee for admission to the revised 
Part I be £2 10s., and that students who have completed Part I under 
the present syllabus but who wish to complete the General Training 
Course under the proposed new syllabus be charged a fee of 25s. 
for the additional sections needed to qualify for Part II. 
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(v) Date of commencement. The committee recommends 


That applications for admission to Part I under the revised 
syllabus close on 3lst March, 1950, and that the course start 
on Ist May, 1950. 


That no further admissions be made to Part I under the present 
syllabus. 


Arrangements are being made for one more course in Part II under 
the present syllabus, which will give all students who have been 
admitted to the course to date an opportunity to complete it by 
correspondence. 


(vi) In order to facilitate attendance at the Library School by students 
doing the General Training Course, the committee has noted that 
the National Library Service will make every effort to arrange 
replacements where possible. 


This committee, having considered the proposed scheme and comments 
from Branches, recommends Council to take the necessary steps to have 
the revised course put into operation. 


2. GENERAL TRAINING COURSE 


Reports were received from the examiners for Part II (Cataloguing 
and Classification) Course 7. Thirty students were admitted to the test 
held on 4th May, 1949, and 21 were granted a pass. Courses 8 and 9 are 
proceeding satisfactorily. Twenty-six students in Course 8 are at present 
working on Part II, Cataloguing and Classification, and 29 in Course 
9 are working on Part I. Six students have completed their reading records 
this year. 

Students who have qualified for the Certificate during the period 
May to August, 1949, are P. A. Grayburn, E. M. Green, L. J. Heine, 
H. McKinnon, C. F. Mathews, V. Sanders, P. M. Tustin and N. M. 
Willcox. Fifty-five Certificates have been awarded to date. 


3. TUTORS AND EXAMINERS 


The committee recommends that the following additions be made to 
the panel of tutors and examiners: Miss J. Anderson (tutor in cata- 
loguing and classification), Mr B. Hood (examiner for Part I), Mr S. 
Perry (examiner for Part I), Miss F. Porter (tutor in cataloguing and 
classification). 


FICTION LIST 


RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR THE FREE COLLECTION 


THE FOLLOWING titles have been tentatively selected by the NZLA Fiction 
Committee as ‘A’ Fiction, and are recommended for free collections. 
CaPEK, Karel, 1890-1938. Apocryphal stories; tr. by Dora Pound. 
London, Allen, 1949. 7s. 6d. 
Now first published in English. __ 
CAPEK, Karel, 1890-1938. Three novels: Hordubal; An ordinary life; 
Meteor; tr. by M. and R. Weatherall. London, Allen, 1948. 12s. 6d. 
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Gipson, Fred. Circles round the wagon. London, Joseph, 1949. 8s. 6d. 
American title, Hound-dog Man. ‘A boy and a dog, tall talk 
and horse-play, fine feeling and clear beautiful writing. — 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Leskov. Nikolai Semenovich, 1831-1895. The Amazon; tr. by David 

Magarschack. London, Allen, 1949. 10s. 6d. 
* Russian criticism has traditionally been poisoned. by faction 
and politics. The Left hated Leskov because he attacked the 
Nihilists; the Right disliked his ribaldry at the expense of the 
Church. For the public he has always been (we are told) one of 
the most loved of Russian writers. —N.S.N. 

Mauriac, Francois, 1885-. The unknown sea; tr. by Gerard Hopkins. 

London, Eyre, 1948. 9s. 
Describes the effect of a financier’s ruin and suicide on his 
family, friends and retainers. 


MAXWELL, William, 1908-. Time will darken it. London, Faber, 1949. 
12s. 6d 


MENEN, Aubrey. The prevalence of witches. London, Chatto, 1948. 
9s. 6d 
A witty satire on modern civilization. 
MILNE, Alan Alexander, 1882-. Birthday party, and other stories. London, 
Methuen, 1949. 8s. 6d. 
* New indications of the versatility of the author of Winnie- 
the-Pooh, set forth in a group of short sotries that run through 
the literary spectrum from phantasy to murder detection.’ 
—New Yorker. 
Ouivia, pseud. Olivia, London, Hogarth, 1949. 7s. 6d. 
The ecstasy and despair of first love. 
‘ Disciplined facility and highly developed technique.’-—N.S.N. 
PaTon, Alan. Cry, the beloved country; a story of comfort in desolation. 
Sydney, Australasian pub. co., 1948. 8s. 6d. 
* The finest I have read about the tragic plight of black-skirned 
people in a white man’s world.’—Orville Prescott, Yale Review. 

PRIZE stories of 1948: the O. Henry awards, sel. and ed. by Herschel 

Brickell. New York, Doubleday, 1949. 3 dollars. 
RENARD, Jules, 1864-1910. Hunting with ‘ The fox’; tr. by T. W. Earp 
and G. W. Stonier. Oxford, Bruno Cassirer, 1948. 12s. 6d. 
Jules Renard’s Histoires Naturelles, with 23 lithos by Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 

Stuart, Francis. Redemption. London, Gollancz, 1949. 9s. 
*Labours to reproduce, in the setting of a small Irish town, 
some of the atmosphere of Dostoevsky’s Russia."—T7.L.S. 

Wess, Mary Gladys, 1883-1927. The essential Mary Webb; sel. with 

an introduction by Martin Armstrong. London, Cape, 1949. 
12s. 6d. 

WHITAKER, Mary (Malachi Whitaker, pseud.). Selected stories. London, 

Cape, 1949. 9s. 6d. 
‘A little like Maupassant except that she has a nicer mind, and 
a little like Katherine Mansfield except that she is not quite 
so precious.'—James Agate. 
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SOME RECENT REPRINTS 


BENNETT, Arnold, 1867-1931. The old wives’ tale. London, Hodder, 
1948. 12s. 6d. 

Bone, David William, 1874-. The brassbounder. London, Citadel pr., 
1949. 7s. 6d. 

A classic of the sea, first published 1910. 

BRONTE. Charlotte, 1816-1855. The professor, illus. by Sylvia Green. 
London, C. & J. Temple, .1948. 8s. 6d. 

Dickens, Charles, 1812-1870. Barnaby Rudge . . . with the original 
illustrations by Hablot K. Browne (* Phiz ’) and George Cattermole. 
London, Macdonald, 1949. 

Forster, Edward Morgan, 1879-. Howard’s end. London, Arnold, 1947. 
6s. 

GatsworTHy, John, 1867-1933. The end of the chapter. London, 
Heinemann, 1948. 15s. 

Garnett, David, 1892-. Lady into fox; and, A man in the zoo; illus. 
with wood engravings by R. A. Garnett. London, Chatto, 1947. 
Ts. 6d. 

GASKELL, Mrs Elizabeth Cleghorn (Stevenson), 1810-1865. Wives and 
daughters. London, Lehmann, 1948. 10s. 6d. 

‘Her last novel, also incomparably her richest and most 
satisfying. —Introduction. 

GauTiER, Theophile, 1811-1872. Mademoiselle de Maupin; tr. by Paul 
Selver. London, Hamilton, 1948. 6s. 

GoGoL, Nikolai Vasilevich, 1809-1852. Dead souls; tr. by George Reavey. 
London, Hamilton, 1948. 6s. 

Guest, Francis Harold, 1901-. The five mutineers, by James Spenser 
(pseud.). London, Lehmann, 1949. 6s. 

A story of American criminal and prison life, which could be 
classed as non-fiction. 

Jewett, Sarah Orne, 1849-1909. The country of the pointed firs, with 
a preface by Willa Cather. London, Cape, 1947. 6s. 

MANN, Thomas, 1875-. Lotte in Weimar. London, Secker, 1947. 10s. 6d. 

WooLF, Virginia (Stephen), 1882-1941. To the lighthouse. London, 
Hogarth, 1949. 9s. 6d. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


A.L.A. cataloguing rules for author and title entries. Library journal 
74:1012-3 Ji °49. 
A pungent review of the new 2nd ed. of the Rules. 
BOOKMOBILE style show. Library journal 74:867-73 Je 1 °49. 
Four librarians describe bookmobiles they have just put on 
the road, giving details of planning and fitting. 
HANSEN, Robert L. Danish libraries aid authors’ royalties. Library 
journal 74: 939-41 Je 15 °49. 
An amendment to the Danish public libraries act gives authors 
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a yearly sum corresponding to 5 per cent. of the subsidy to - 
public libraries, distributed according to the yearly count of 
the authors’ volumes in each library. 
METCALF, Keyes D. Harvard faces its library problems. Harvard library 
bulletin 3:183-97 spring °49. 
Acquisition, cataloguing, building and other problems as they 
face the largest university library in the U.S.A. 
Suires, Geoffrey A. Technical information service in the rubber industry. 
I.RJI. transactions 24:120-37 O °48. 
The vast quantity of information published needs professional 
handling if industry is to get the full benefit from it. References 
to the detailed working of libraries and information service 
are given in appendices. 


SmitH, Julian F. Documentation—government and private. Chemical 
and engineering news 27 no 2:80-2 Ja 10 °49. 
A relatively small sum spent in making literature searching 
equipment useful will prevent wastage of large sums spent on 
research because the results are unobtainable. 
STATE librarian; quarterly journal of the Circle of state librarians. 
London. vol. 1 no. 1 My °48. 
A four page quarto leaflet containing news items and short 
articles of interest to librarians of Government departments 
both in England and abroad. Nicely printed on good paper. 
10s. per annum to B. Agard Evans, Librarian, Ministry of 
Works, London. 





For LIBRARY CARD CATALOGUE CABINETS 


and all Office Furniture 


Enquire direct from the Manufacturers : 


LOMAK-TURNER FURNITURE COY. 


Box 1021 CHRISTCHURCH Phone 35-107 
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